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F YOU are not in good standing in your local or if you are not working 

at our craft, and you are receiving the Journal, you understand, you 
are not entitled to it. Therefore, will you be kind enough and honest enough 
to notify the secretary-treasurer of the last local union to which you 
belonged that you are not entitled to the Journal and have your name taken 
off our mailing list. Or drop me a postal card or letter, addressed to the 
Editor of the Teamsters’ Journal, 222 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and advise me that you are desirous of having your name taken 
off our mailing list. Also give us the number of the local union to which 
you did belong. We make this request also of the families of any of our 
deceased members. To continue to receive the monthly Journal, which costs 
us good money, if you are not entitled to it is, in a certain sense of the 
word, cheating. 


b sate si 


NY MEMBER whose dues are not paid up or who is not in good standing 
in his local is not entitled to the Journal. The local secretary-treasurer 


should notify the Editor when members have fallen behind in their dues 
or are suspended from the local. 


bl, 


HIS MONTHLY publication when mailed to the home address of our 
members costs about $1.50 a year. All members in good standing, who 

pay their dues regularly each month, are entitled to the Journal without 
any cost and it is sent to their home address. If our members fail to receive 
it, then it is because they have failed to give the secretary-treasurer of their 
local their name and proper address, or it is because they have moved from 
the district in which they lived or it is because the Secretary-Treasurer 
_of the local has failed to send in your name and address to the General Office. 


Tae 


Y MAN is the man who takes his troubles to himself and does his bit 
without crying or boring everyone by reciting his story. 


Ory 


FLAPPER may be amusing for the moment, but give me the girl for 
any young man who knows how to broil a steak and is not afraid of 
washing dishes, lest she destroys the paint on her fingernails. That’s the 
girl a young man will stick to more than one year. 
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Senator La Follette’s Jobless 
Relief Bill 


Senator Robert M. La Follette’s bill 
to appropriate $250,000,000 for relief 
of distress among the unemployed and 
their dependents is one of the first un- 
employment relief measures to reach 
the stage of committee hearings. It 
comes under the jurisdiction of the 
Senate committee on commerce. 

The bill declares that it is the policy 
of the United State Congress “to as- 
sist the states, to the fullest extent 
practicable, in furnishing relief to 
their needy and distressed people and 
in relieving the hardship resulting 
from unemployment.” 

The bill provides that the $250,000,- 
000 shall be immediately available and 
establishes the Federal Emergency 
Relief Board to allocate the funds to 
the various states. The board consists 
of three members appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. 

The chief of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is designated as the 
executive officer of the board. The 
work of the board will be conducted as 
far as possible by the personnel of the 
children’s bureau. 

The board is required to make in- 
vestigations of the conditions in each 
state whose executive officer applies 
for allotments for relief and is author- 
ized to make preliminary grants for 
the purpose of making a rapid survey 
regarding relief needs. 

After the preliminary grant, fur- 
ther grants will be made in accordance 
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with the needs of the states and under 
regulations prescribed by the board. 

The board is also authorized to make 
a limited number of loans or outright 
grants to meet certain emergency ne- 
cessities. 

The board may also provide for ex- 
tending relief to migratory workers 
and their families who because of their 
inability to establish legal residence 
within any state are unable to qualify 
for benefits under any state relief plan. 

If the board believes that distribu- 
tion of flour is necessary, it is author- 
ized to purchase wheat from the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation and arrange 
to have it converted into flour. 


States requesting grants must sub- 
mit to the board complete information 
showing the purpose for which the 
funds will be expended and the 
methods of administration. 

Relief will be based on a standard 
family budget adopted by state au- 
thorities. The budget, which must be 
sufficient to provide for the mainte- 
nance of families in health and com- 
fort, will be approved by the board. 

Relief will be administered to single 
or unmarried persons as well as to 
families in a manner calculated to pre- 
serve their morale and self-respect. 


The entire $250,000,000 emergency 
relief fund will come under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Emergency 
Board as soon as the Senate and House 
pass the bill and President Hoover 
signs it. 





Miller Speaks on Youth’s Duty 
to Prepare for Citizenship 


Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau of Amer- 
ica, speaking at a meeting at the home 
of Mrs. E. Marshall Field held for the 
purpose of organizing a branch of the 
Boys’ Brotherhood Republic, began by 
picturing the alarming increase in 
crime in this country and abroad and 
which he said had become one of the 


disturbing factors of the post-war ad- 
justment. 

“In particular, the problem of the 
increase in juvenile delinquency has 
been a matter of deep concern to a 
large number of people engaged in the 
whole field of social prevention work,” 
he continued. “Within recent months 
we have had our attention called by 
various persons to the seriousness of 
this situation. In an interview pub- 
lished in the New York Times Maga- 
zine for March 15, Commissioner Mul- 
rooney was reported to have said: 

“Out of the total arrests for felo- 
nies in 1930, 38 per cent were young 
people from 18 to 25 years old, and in 
the class between 16 and 20 years, the 
increase was 16 per cent over the pre- 
vious year.’ 

“More recently, in the report of the 
Department of Correction, there is a 
statement by Commissioner Patterson 
which gives further testimony to this 
effect. On pages 101 and 102 of this 
report will be found these striking 
statements: 

“*As a matter of fact, there was 
during the year an extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of boys sen- 
tenced to the New York City reforma- 
tory. 

“*TIn 1930, however, 671 boys were 
committed to this institution. This is 
an increase of about 50 per cent over 
the previous year and considerably 
more than that over any other year 
since 1916. This indicates an 
enormous increase in New York City 
in crime of boys between the ages of 
16 and 30. Whether this is actually 
true or whether the figure merely rep- 
resents an increased activity on the 
part of the police or the operation of 
other factors not apparent on the sur- 
face no one can say with certainty. 

“*An analysis of the figures sub- 
mitted shows that 470 of these boys, 
or approximately 65 per cent, were 19 
years of age or under, while 22 per cent 
were either 16 or 17 years of age. Re- 
gardless of the ages of these inmates, 
however, the increase in numbers in 
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itself is sufficient to warrant painstak- 
ing investigation to ascertain its 
cause, and if it represents such an in- 
crease in crime as appears on the sur- 
face, the necessity for concerted action 
on the part of civic and social service 
bodies and citizens of handling a de- 
cidedly disturbing situation is very 
apparent. 

“*This is the first time since 1916 
that the figures of the commitments 
to this institution may warrant an as- 
sumption that crime among the young 
is on the increase.’ 

“With this increase in delinquency 
and the resulting overcrowding of 
our prisons and reformatories, there is 
going on at the present time a real 
searching of hearts on the part of our 
prison officials about new and better 
ways of dealing with this present 
situation. In a recent survey of some 
sixty-two American prisons by the 
representatives of the National So- 
ciety of Penal Information requests 
for constructive ways of dealing with 
their problems have been made. 

“Today the new emphasis on this 
problem is in its preventive stages. 
We cannot purify the well by painting 
the pump. We must get back to the 
source of the water. We must reach 
our youthful delinquent today lest he 
become the adult felon of tomorrow. 
We must make some provision to aid 
him in his social adjustment. This is 
a commonplace to most of you, but I 
repeat it because I feel that some kind 
of constructive action has become in- 
dispensable. 

“We will consider this afternoon a 
concrete plan for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency in New York City 
by a method that has been developed 
by the Boys’ Brotherhood Republic in 
Chicago over a period of seventeen 
years. It is the purpose of those of us 
who have been associated with this 
idea to begin in a modest way and work 
out a controlled experiment in close 
co-operation with the regularly con- 
stituted social agencies of the city. 
“The significance of this proposal is 






twofold. In the first place, it repre- 
sents a method which has been evolved 
out of a long experience and has been 
successful in enlisting the interest of 
boys between the ages of 14 and 18— 
an admittedly difficult age. Boys are 
learning by doing. Learning the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship by form- 
ing those responsibilities in a commu- 
nity over which they exercise control, 
the laws of which they themselves 
have formulated. This plan has suc- 
ceeded in Chicago by the tests which 
I think one might properly use in ap- 
praising its method. 

“In the second place, the idea of the 
Republic is the fundamental idea of 
self-government which is the founda- 
tion of our own government. 

*‘We have all seen the effects of lax- 
ity and indifference on the part of our 
citizens in governmental affairs. There 
is mismanagement, waste and corrup- 
tion. These are a part of the price we 
pay for this indifference. Further- 
more, we are seeing our whole system 
of democratic government challenged 
—by Fascist Italy on one side and 
Soviet Russia on the other. If we be- 
lieve in democratic principles, we must 
make a far greater effort than we have 
made thus far to see that our citizens 
are provided with adequate training 
in substance of these principles. 


“It may be urged by some that we 
already have a good many Social Set- 
tlements and Boys’ Clubs in New York 
and that we should strengthen what 
we have and not add more. While 
there is merit to this proposal the facts 
as disclosed by the various crime 
studies show that we are not reaching 
one in five of the underprivileged 
boys in New York City by existing 
agencies. I know that the existing 
agencies are doing good work, but I 
still submit that there are undoubted 
opportunities for approaching more 
particularly the problem of the poten- 
tial delinquent boy such as has been 
done by the fine service of the Boys’ 
Brotherhood Republic in Chicago. An 
interesting study was made some time 
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ago in Chicago of those enrolled in the 
Republic and it was discovered that 
over 60 per cent of them were either 
delinquent or dependent. Further- 
more, the late Lord Bryce once re- 
marked that the strength of the 
American commonwealth consisted in 
the fact that we had forty-eight labo- 
ratories in which to work out various 
social and political experiments in 
government. We have, I believe, 
gained greatly by these various labo- 
ratories. I believe by the same token 
that we may learn through such labo- 
ratories in the field of the prevention 
of delinquency. 

“There is still another aspect of this 
whole problem which I think we should 
bear in mind: The Institute of Edu- 
cational Research at Teachers College 
have been carrying on for a number 
of years a series of experiments to 
find out just what rewards and punish- 
ments really do. The results of these 
experiments have, I believe, a far- 
reaching significance. Among other 
things, they have indicated that a pun- 
ishment is not a true opposite of re- 
ward; that where reward strengthens, 
punishment will not necessarily 
weaken. Rewards may do much where 
punishment does nothing useful. 
These experiments of Edward L. 
Thorndike of Teachers College, who is 
perhaps one of our greatest living 
psychologists, have led him to believe 
that the ‘value of punishments has 
been exaggerated in both theory and 
practice.’ He further states: 

“ ‘The value of punishment has been 
supposed to lie in its general weaken- 
ing effect upon the tendency to which 
it is attached. I expect our further 
experiments to prove that it has no 
such general weakening effect.’ ”— 
International Labor News Service. 





Friendship’s Duty 


It is no flattery to give a friend a 
due character; for commendation is 
as much the duty of a friend as repre- 
hension.—Plutarch. 






Rail Probe Blocked After Its 
Adoption 


Favorable action on the joint resolu- 
tion of Senator Couzens of Michigan 
for an investigation of the whole rail- 
road problem was blocked in the Sen- 
ate last week by Copeland of New York 
and Tydings of Maryland. 

After the resolution had been unan- 
imously adopted, Tydings declared 
that he had been requested by Cope- 
land, who was absent from Washing- 
ton, to move for a reconsideration, 
which was granted. This put the 
measure back on the calendar and re- 
cess was taken before it could be again 
reached. 

Had authority been given, Couzens 
intended to start the investigation 
during the holidays.—Labor. 





Holds Picketing Not Intimida- 
tion; Denies Injunction 


Plans to break a strike of Washing- 
ton, D. C., fur workers by means of 
the “injunction route” came to naught 
in the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court last week when Chief Justice 
Alfred Wheat emphatically denied the 
employers’ application for a writ to 
prohibit picketing. 

The strike affected only one plant, 
Francke Furrier, Inc., and was the re- 
sult of the employers’ refusal to renew 
an agreement with the local Fur 
Workers’ Union. 

The union placed pickets, wearing 
‘signs telling of the strike, in front of 
the establishment. Attorneys for the 
employers claimed this picketing was 
“intimidation” and asked for an in- 
junction. 

Justice Wheat declared that the 
pickets were not committing an un- 
lawful act by informing people that a 
strike existed. 

“The allegations of the employers 
are too trivial to justify the court’s 
intervention,” he said, in dismissing 
the application.—Labor. 
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Capital to Have Free Employ- 
ment Office ° 


At the request of Congressman C. 
F. Curry, Secretary of Labor William 
N. Doak Wednesday designated Sac- 
ramento one of fifty-four cities in 
which the department of labor will 
maintain a free employment office. 

Michael B. Kunz, Sacramento war 
veteran, will be in charge of the office, 
which will be opened in a few days in 
the Chamber of Commerce building, 
Curry wired Emmett J. Peterson, Sac- 
ramento attorney. 

Kunz is vice commander of Sacra- 
mento Post No. 61, American Legion, 
financial and recording secretary of 
the Building Trades Council and presi- 
dent of the Plumbers’ and Steamfit- 
ters’ Union, Local No. 447. 





Un-American 


More than two thousand American- 
controlled branch factories are operat- 
ing in foreign countries, according to 
an estimate made by the New York 
Trust Company. ; 

Why this move away from home? 
A financial novice could answer. 
American capitalists are locating fac- 
tories abroad to escape United States 
tariff rates, and to employ low-wage 
laborers who are barred, by our immi- 
gration law, from entrance into the 
United States. 

The trust company survey states 
that “wage standards are being raised 
and living conditions bettered” in 
these countries where American capi- 
tal has established factories. This is 
hardly borne out by the facts as known 
to European organized labor leaders. 

But what if this were true? Would 
that make these industrialists any the 
less un-American? What of the thou- 
sands out of work in this country, 
who could be employed if these branch 
factories were located here instead of 
abroad ? 

A cartoon that appeared recently in 
the Chicago Daily News, referring to 





our general attitude toward wealth, 
hits the nail on the head. This cartoon 
is composed of two scenes exactly 
alike, although one is captioned “A 
Few Years Ago” and the other “To- 
day.” A man dubbed “Average Guy” 
is seated at his desk in deep contem- 
plation of a paper, the subject of 
which is “How to Make a Lot of Money 
in a Hurry.” 

How indeed? Exploitation is the 
answer that occurs to too many of our 
industrialists. We can conceive of no 
practice less American. — Molders’ 
Journal. 





“Hard Times” Cripple the 
Schools 


A most disquieting statement comes 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, an extremely conservative organ- 
ization of teachers. 

According to this authority, “not a 
school door in Bledsoe county, Tennes- 
see, has opened this winter and one- 
third of the schools of Tennessee will 
not be able to continue their term after 
the Christmas holidays.” 

The public is assured that this is 
“only one instance of hundreds of 
cases of reduced school services as dis- 
covered by the association in a coun- 
try-wide survey of the effect of the 
depression on the welfare of children.” 

President Hoover and others have 
been urging parents to withdraw their 
children from all kinds of employment 
and place them in the schools during 
this period of depression. It is sound 
advice, but—how can parents act on 
it if the nation’s educational facilities 
are crippled because of lack of funds? 
Will the richest nation in the world 
permit its little ones to suffer from 
mental as well as physical malnutri- 
tion? 

These are serious questions. They 
serve to emphasize that good aiivice is 
not always a sufficient remedy for eco- 
nomic ills. 

As a matter of fact, it all gets back 
to the size of “Dad’s” pay envelope. 
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If the fathers of America are per- 
mitted to work, and are paid according 
to any decent American standard, they 
will look after the welfare of their off- 
spring. But when “Dad” is ruthlessly 
forced into the bread line, there is 
small chance to save his children. 





Unions and Jobless Insurance 
Prevent Revolution in France 


Trade unions and unemployment 
insurance are the stabilizing factors 
in the economic and political life of 
Europe today. 

This was the conclusion of Karl 
Pribram, Professor of Economics and 
Political Science of the University of 
Frankfort, Germany, in a discussion 
of the economic background of unem- 
ployment at a recent session of the 
Norman Waite Harris Foundation at 
the University of Chicago. 

Professor Pribram declared that 
unemployment during the present 
depression “has attained proportions 
which it certainly never reached be- 
fore.” He said that according to con- 
servative estimates there were 
5,000,000 unemployed workers in the 
world in the autumn of 1929. By the 
‘ middle of 1930 the number had in- 
creased to 11,000,000, and at the end 
of 1930 the jobless reached the stu- 
pendous figure of from 19,000,000 to 
22,000,000. 

“Tt is almost a miracle that the situ- 
ation has not led to grave social dis- 


turbances in many European coun-. 


tries,” he declared. 


“Next to the strength of the govern- 
mental organization, the two main 
factors that have so far prevented 
social upheaval are unemployment re- 
lief, which has saved large masses of 
the population from despair and in- 
surrection, and the influence of the 
trade unions, which are more and 
more bound to become conservative 
pillars of the existing economic sys- 
tem.—News Letter. 






Relief Fund; $20,000,000 
. Provided 


-Albany, N. Y.—Governor Roosevelt 
appointed John L. Sullivan, president 
of the New York State Federation of 
Labor, a member of the Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration to 
administer the $20,000,000 unemploy- 
ment relief fund voted by the legisla- 
ture at its recent special session. 

The other members of the commis- 
sion are Jesse Isidor Straus, president 
of R. H. Macy & Co., chairman, and 
Philip J. Wickser of Buffalo, a banker 
and identified with civic organiza- 
tions. 

The $20,000,000 fund is the first or- 
ganized project by any state to pro- 
vide unemployment relief. 

Benefits under the law are limited 
to persons who have been residents of 
the state for two years. 

The statute operates in two ways. 
It provides relief work for the unem- 
ployed and also home relief, which in- 
cludes shelter, food, clothing, light, 
and medicine or medical attention. 

Applicants for both home relief and 
work for wages will be subjected to 
close scrutiny by those in charge of 
administering the program. 

The law contains strict provision 
against the payment of money for any 
purpose other than as wages for work 
supplied to jobless persons. 

“Moneys paid to a person in cash,” 
a clause of the law reads, “shall be in 
the form of day’s wages for day’s 
work or hour’s wages for hour’s work, 
and the payment to any unemployed 
person of any part of such money in 
the form of a dole or any other form 
than for wages is hereby prohibited.” 

Special provision is made for jobless 
white-collar workers by authorizing 
their employment in the administra- 
tion of work relief. Fifty per cent of 
their salaries will be paid out of the 
state fund. 

Provision is also made for the em- 
ployment of as many unpaid workers 
as practicable in local relief work. 
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Municipalities will be reimbursed to 
the extent of 40 per cent of money 
expended for home relief and also for 
funds expended to provide emer- 
gency employment in such amounts 
as the commissioners in charge of the 
fund shall determine. 

Of the $20,000,000 fund, not more 
than $19,000,000 is to be spent for 
work or home relief. The sum of 
$584,000 is set aside for the payment 
of state bonus claims to World War 
veterans. 

The amount to be spent for home 
relief is limited to $10,000,000. 

Out of the amount to be spent for 
work relief the state may disburse 
$1,000,000 directly to the needy unem- 
ployed for public improvements ac- 
tually required and not let or to be let 
by contract, of which amount $100,000 
may be set aside for the purchase of 
tools, equipment, or supplies for the 
proper performance of the work. 

The $20,000,000 authorized by the 
law will be provided through an issue 
of short-term securities in anticipa- 
tion of an additional 50 per cent per- 
sonal income tax payable next year on 
the basis of 1931 incomes. 

The unemployment: relief measure 
will be in force from November 1 to 
June 1, with a possibility that it may 
be extended if the legislature should 
find such extension warranted.—_News 
Letter. 





5,000 New York Hotel Employes 
Lose Jobs 


New York.—About 5,000 former 
hotel workers here have been thrown 
back on the labor market and will in 
all probability be found among the 
jobless, according to a study made by 
the New York state department of 
labor. In normal times the hotels in 
New York City employ around 60,000 
persons, of which about half are 
women. Now there are nearly 10 per 
cent less persons on the pay rolls.— 
Washington State Labor News. 


Is of First Importance 


The growing practice on the part of 
many employers to refuse employment 
to those over 45 or even 40 is extend- 
ing the tragedy of friendless old age. 
Proper care for aged dependents is 
rapidly becoming a subject of first im- 
portance in this country. Ten states 
and Alaska have within recent years 
provided pensions for these depend- 
ents while several state investigating 
commissions have now reported in 
favor of such assistance. 





Policy of Reducing Number of 
Radio Stations Started 


In keeping with its recently ex- 
pressed policy of reducing the number 
of broadcasting stations in and near 
large cities, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission has taken its first definite ac- 
tion by deleting six stations, four in 
Chicago, one in Jersey City and one in 
Newark. 

“The commission feels,” said Com- 
missioner Harold A. Lafont, “that 
such a reduction is inevitable. Its ac- 
tion in ordering off the air the six sta- 
tions in large cities is indicative of this 
policy.”—Labor. 





Speakers’ Bureau to Hit “Open 
Shop” Lies 


Chicago.—Trained speakers quali- 
fied to speak on the aims and ideals of 
organized labor will be supplied to 
public meetings by a bureau formed 
this week by the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. 

They will pay attention to misrepre- 
sentations of “open shoppers” and of 
Communists who are trying to worm 
their way into the trade union move- 
ment. 

General Vice President E. K. Hogan 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men is chairman of the bureau.—La- 
bor. 
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Te GREATEST invention of our modern civilization is the radio. There has 
been nothing to compare with it since the days when the electric bulb was 
introduced into our homes. The radio has made wonderful strides even 
within the last three or four years. It will outdistance the progress it has 
made with greater improvements within the next ten or twelve years. 
One’s imagination cannot fathom the extent to which the radio is liable 
to go in making conditions more wonderful for the human race. Its possi- 
bilities are almost beyond conception. 


During the last presidential campaign it is estimated that every speech 
made by Al Smith was listened to by from thirty to forty million persons. 
It is also estimated that there are fifteen million radios now in use in the 
a States with an average of four persons listening in or using each 
radio. 

There is this danger, however, that the air on which work the magnetic 
power of the radio will get under the control of private wealth. In fact, it 
now is in control of corporations which have divided up certain wave lengths, 
making it impossible for others to get the time, the space, or wave length, it 
all having been allocated to the radio stations controlled mostly by corpora- 
tions. In truth, the channels of the air are controlled, seemingly, by the two 
large broadcasting systems in our country, viz., the National and the Colum- 
bia, and the class of entertainment even now being broadcasted is away 
below the standard of common decency. This is having a dangerous effect 
on millions of our American youth who listen to the cleverly worded and 
composed advertisements going out over those broadcasting stations. For 
instance, there is nothing more deceiving, or anything more dangerous, than 
this lying about certain benefits to be derived from certain products or ar- 

_ ticles advertised, such as that certain particular brands of cigarettes are 
healthful; that they are “toasted” and will preserve the throat. 


As one who is not opposed to smoking in moderation and one who uses 
tobacco slightly, off and on, I can safely say that tobacco used moderately 
is not injurious to some people, but it is not a help to anyone except, per- 
haps, to those who have fallen into the habit of using tobacco excessively 
and to them it soothes their nervous system. Don’t misunderstand me, I 
am not preaching abstinence from the use of tobacco for men, but I am try- 
ing to show the danger of this advertisement of “toasted” cigarettes, pre- 
pared tobacco, etc., which we get with a sometimes splendid program over 
the radio. 

The other evening I heard a doctor in Kansas talking about a certain 
tablet or medicine and trying to prescribe for persons over the radio. 
It is well known, of course, that first-class medical men or medical societies 
do not consider it ethical to advertise over the radio or in any other way. 
I noticed, however, that this doctor, after answering questions of the per- 
sons writing letters, ended up by saying that if the person would send him 
two dollars he would be glad to prescribe. The American Medical Associa- 
tion strongly condemn such practice as this and will not allow any doctor 
to be a member of the organization who resorts to such tactics. But anyone 
may purchase time on the radio to advertise what they do, or sell, if they 
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have the money to pay for it, or if they get in with the right broadcasting 
system whose influence reaches even into the Radio Commission appointed 
by our government, which commission allocates the channels of the air. 

We were very happy to note that a prominent clergyman of Boston 
recently gave to the press a very strong statement denouncing what he 
called the immoral influences and practices now obtaining over the radio. 

I am rather inclined to think in these days of economic stagnation, 
even in our government institutions, if we followed the practice of the 
British government everyone would be happier in the end. I am informed the 
British government has control of the air and does not permit unnecessary 
or injurious advertising; that a tax of about $2.00 a year is levied on the 
owner of each radio. Through this means a substantial revenue is obtained 
and is used in the hiring of the right kind of talent, under government super- 
vision, and the programs enjoyed by the masses of British people and their 
families, who can afford a radio, are clean, as they are the only kind allowed 
over the radio. In proportion to our population, there are not nearly so many 
radios in England as there are in the United States. Just as the American 
working class has more automobiles than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether, so it is with radios. Working men in America did, before the slump, 
earn good money, and they spend it in obtaining enjoyment for their families. 

The great danger, in so far as Labor is concerned, is in losing control of 
the air and having it get into the hands of private corporations, and before 
we know it, we are going to find ourselves out in the cold. The time will 
come when Labor, needing to transmit a message to the masses of its people, 
will find all the space taken up and it will be unable to buy time on the air 
from corporations that are opposed to Labor and who control the air. In 
this, as in many other things, organized labor has been somewhat slack. 

It is true Labor officials may, some years ago, have felt that the radio 
would not amount to much and also that it would be hard to get the funds 
with which to build the proper kind of station and maintain it, as it requires, 
of course, the hiring of many individuals as well as talent in order to make 
a radio program over any station attractive to the public. I am of the opinion 
that those obstacles could have been overcome if determination and fore- 
sight had been exercised by the Labor leaders of our country. Some years 
ago, on just personal solicitation, $100,000 was obtained for. the building 
of a Gompers memorial in Washington, the monument to stand somewhere 
outside the American Federation of Labor Building. There was, of course, 
a certain amount of red-tape to go through before the monument could be 
erected. The report of the Executive Council to the last convention on this 
subject stated that progress was being made. But how many will see the 
statue of Sam Gompers even when it is erected? Only those who visit Wash- 
ington, and less than one-half of one per cent of the people of the United 
States go to Washington and even less than one-half of one per cent of those 
who do go to Washington will ever see the Gompers monument. Therefore, 
had another hundred thousand or two hundred thousand been added to the 
one hundred thousand which it cost to erect this monument and a proper 
radio station built at the nation’s Capitol from which the heads of labor 
organizations could send messages to their people, what a wonderful and 
absolutely necessary monument it would prove to be. Would it not be a 
pleasure if you could turn your dial to number twenty-seven and get the 
Gompers station, Washington, D. C., and listen to a message being delivered 
on the sufferings of the miners, or some strike in New York where the rep- 
resentative of the organization involved in the strike would be competent 
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to tell the masses—who seldom get the truth through the columns of the 
newspapers—the real cause and conditions surrounding the strike? 

Before the crash came and before men were being laid off there is no 
doubt but what we could easily have collected three or four hundred thou- 
sand dollars from the Labor organizations of America, over a period of one 
or two years, had we sufficient wisdom and foresight in the American Labor 
Movement to realize the advantage of using the air and the danger of being 
crowded out. Trade unionists today fail to attend their meetings, but they 
do listen to the radio, and this condition will grow worse as time goes on. 
It may be that from out of this discussion, and other discussions, agitation 
may arise and when things begin to get better we may be able to establish 
a radio station at the seat of our government in Washington which will be 
owned and controlled by Labor. Let us hope when we do get around to it 
that all the air will not be owned by private capital which is so antagonistic 
to Organized Labor and its aspirations. 


TTF 


W: LISTENED with a great deal of attention and interest to the radio ad- 
dress of ex-Governor Al Smith on the night of the celebration of the birth- 
day anniversary of President Jackson. It was glorious. It was helpful. It 
held out some hope for us. 


We refer to that part of it in which Governor Smith said that our 
national government should be the leader in taking care of this awful un- 
employment condition prevailing throughout our country. When he sug- 
gested that bonds be issued to the amount of five billion dollars, he was 
repeating what had already been said by others, but with a stronger ring of 
truth as to the great need for action than any plea put forth by any man in 
recent years who has commanded the attention and admiration of the great 
citizenship of the United States whether in or out of political office. 

Governor Smith suggested that this money be applied towards the 
building of roads, governmental buildings, etc. The question we would like 
to ask is: In what way would this affect the millions of persons out of em- 
ployment who cannot engage in outdoor construction of any kind? For 
instance, how about the hundreds of thousands of girls who worked in offices 
and department stores who have been laid off in every city and town through- 
out the country? How about the thousands of men who were engaged in 
automobile factories who never did outside work in their lives and who are 
totally unfit to do outside work? The building or construction industry could 
only employ, at most, ten per cent of the unemployed millions, much as we 
favor this kind of work and the issuing and selling of bonds by our govern- 
ment for this class of work, it would, in so far as reducing unemployment, 
only scratch the surface and would not reach anything like the center of the 
serious unemployment condition which obtains. 

Until times become better, there is only one solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem, and that is unemployment insurance or a stipend of money 
paid out by a federal agency to the heads of families, and others who are 
unemployed and cannot find any kind of employment and who are in actual 
need. 

The wonderful address delivered by Father Coughlin on Sunday after-_ 
noon, January 17, 1932, which was radioed by the National Broadcasting 
Company, dealing with the “dole” and unemployment insurance was so 
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thoroughly covered by him that I believe it would be an education to any 
individual, regardless of what denomination he belongs to, to have a copy 
of it before him. He so thoroughly exposes the insincerity of those persons 
who call monetary relief by our national government a “dole” that I would 
not want to be one of them. 


It is foolish to say that our national government cannot enter into a 
thing of this kind; that it cannot help in this manner because it would in- 
crease taxation and would create a certain amount of wilful idleness. Such 
statements were made in other countries, but they were proven absolutely 
false. While there is always an insignificant number in every branch of our 
American life and in every department of the government who will cheat, 
9914 per cent of those who would seek monetary relief would do so because 
they are in need and this relief would be under the protection of the govern- 
ment and carefully guarded by legislation. 


If present conditions keep on our jails will be overcrowded and crimi- 
nals will be turned loose after they have served a part of their sentences, to 
make room for others, because men are going to take a chance on getting 
away with theft rather than starve. For many years I was opposed to a 
government monetary unemployment payment or to unemployment insur- 
ance but I have, or at least I hope I have, sense enough to see that we are 
living under a different kind of civilization, because never before in the his- 
tory of our nation were there anything like eight million human beings out 
of work, through no fault of their own, but due to our enormous power of 
production and, as much as anything else, to the fact that human hands 
have been substantially displayed by intensive producing machinery. Even 
when conditions improve—as I hope they will—within the next year or two, 
we will never again be able to keep away from a standing army of not less 
than two million unemployed persons. In order to keep this army of persons 
out of crime and from dying on the streets, or from reproducing other 
improper humans, because of starvation, this national government and 
this great country of ours, with wealth unparalleled by any other nation in 
the world, should take steps to provide something for those starving mil- 
lions by establishing an unemployment insurance or appropriating a suffi- 
cient amount of money to take care of them and to be handled through 
agencies somewhat similar to our post offices, this money to be obtained 
through taxation from sources which are able and should pay. 


England and Germany, with all of their misery and poverty, have taxa- 
tion which quadruples even our highest schedule of taxes. They were driven 
to high taxation many years ago, so it is about time for us to begin. 


With eight million persons out of work, as stated by the American 
Federation of Labor, which has not been disputed by any government agency 
as far as we know, with their dependents numbering fifteen or sixteen mil- 
lions, making a total of twenty-four or twenty-five million human beings, 
with many other millions working only part time and living on starvation 
wages, yes, we are for Al Smith and his five billion dollars bond issue to be 
used for road building and public construction work even if it does only 
scratch the surface, because monetary relief is what is needed and if the 
idle worker only gets five dollars per week out of it, it is the thing he needs 
most. Monetary relief must be provided lest we fall into even more dangerous 
conditions which are bound to ensue from a continuation of our present 
situation. 


TOF OF 
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Ar THE TIME of writing this article there is considerable publicity being 
given the fact that the Liveried Chauffeurs, members of Local No. 727, of 
Chicago, are seriously interfering with funerals. The newspapers in Chicago 
are giving front-page publicity to this matter, without dwelling on the 
merits of the case. The District Attorney’s office has been almost entirely 
turned over to this question, to the exclusion of many other serious situa- 
tions in Chicago. Now as an International Organization of Labor that has 
obeyed the laws as scrupulously as it was humanly possible throughout the 
country for the past twenty-five years, I think the public should know our 
side of the case. The whole story can be summed up in this one statement. 
The Liveried Chauffeurs’ Union of Chicago has lost nearly all their employ- 
ment as a result of the present-day conditions obtaining in funerals and 
they are trying to protect their work as best they can in order to be able 
to find food and shelter for themselves and families. Of course it is nauseat- 
ing and repugnant when the story appears in the papers that the Chauf- 
feurs’ Union of Chicago interfered with a funeral. Anything that has a 
tendency to desecrate the dead or to make it more uncomfortable for the 
bereaved relatives has a tendncy to bring sympathy for the parties bereaved 
and condemnation for the parties responsible, from the average individual. 

The story is as follows: In the old days funeral hacks, so-called, drawn 
by horses, were used and people did not bring their own horses and buggies, 
or carry-alls, or other equipment, even when they had better horses and 
more respectable equipments than the hacks. They used a regular funeral 
carriage. I know because I drove one, and from millionaire to pauper, those 
who went to a funeral hired a funeral carriage or a seat in a carriage. After 
the introduction into our modern life of the automobile for many years 
funeral automobiles were used, and the Fords, the Dodges, the Overlands 
and the other makes of cars that were not uniform in appearance were not 
used in funerals. But in recent years we are having the regular funeral car 
entirely eliminated and we have all kinds of traps, different kinds of makes 
and colors, with all kinds of irresponsible drivers on those cars, and no one 

. ever knows whether it is a funeral procession going through the streets or 
whether it is a parade of Coxey’s army. The result is this: That we have 
incompetent drivers, sometimes girls and boys sixteen and eighteen years 
of age, and in other instances we have near-sighted persons who not only 
endanger their own lives, but the lives of the public, and destroy the appear- 
ance of the funeral, as well as take away the bread and butter from the 
regular funeral chauffeurs who always did this kind of work. There is 
nothing compulsory in going to a funeral; the chauffeurs of Chicago do not 
insist upon people going to funerals but they do insist—the same as 
plumbers or carpenters or any other class of workers would—that the work 
of their members be protected, and their only means of protection is to use 
their economic power by the union chauffeur who drives a hearse refusing 
to work with a lot of non-union men who have taken away the work of union 
brothers in the funeral line. One of our liberal minded judges in Chicago 
has decided that union chauffeurs do not have to work with non-union men 
if they desire to quit. That is all the members of Local No. 727 have done— 
refused to work in funerals with non-union chauffeurs—and you would imag- 
ine from reading the papers that every one of them was guilty of committing 
the most awful crimes in Chicago. 

There was a partial settlement made a few days ago which was to the 

effect that if those desirous of going to a funeral did not want to hire a 
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funeral car or a seat in a funeral car, which costs about $2.50 for each seat, 
that they could drive a little ahead of the funeral or behind the funeral, to 
the cemetery. But a few days afterwards that agreement was kicked over, 
not by the Union and not by the undertakers, most of whom are sympathetic 
with the Chauffeurs’ Union in this question, but by other parties who should 
have been helpful in bringing about peace. 

Yes, we of course feel that no unnecessary hardships should be placed 
on the members of the family of the deceased, who have lost some loving 
relative, nor did we at any time in our history ever want to desecrate the 
dead, but we do say this, that it is the duty of Local No. 727 to look out for 
its living members and to help find them employment so that they may 
clothe and feed their hungry wives and children; and it is a crime and a 
shame that misrepresentation of this entire situation has been given such 
prominence not only in Chicago but by the Associated Press throughout the 
nation. The chauffeurs of Chicago are only endeavoring to protect their 
work by refusing to work with non-union men, the same as any other trade 
would do were they placed in similar circumstances. The poor are not the 
great offenders in this question. We find the rich men coming with menial 
servants as chauffeurs, individuals of every color, race and creed; private 
chauffeurs who act as house servants two-thirds of the time and who work 
for almost any wages, hauling the men of our political and banking life to 
funerals, to the exclusion of the men trying to make a living as liveried 
chauffeurs in Chicago or elsewhere. 

For the safety of the public and for the benefit of those employed in 
this work we suggest that if you want to go to a funeral, then hire a seat in 
a funeral car the same as in the old days when you went in a horse-drawn 
hack, or else go to the cemetery in some way without trying to nose in with 
your caravansary of doubtful vintage amongst the union chauffeurs who 
are dependent upon this class of work for making a living. 


7 TT 


Tus Is a period of grouching. Everyone is dissatisfied with everything. 
A great many people have a good deal of sorrow and trouble, poverty and 
misery resulting chiefly from unemployment. Yes, it is hard to blame people 
for finding fault under present conditions. If the father of a family is out 
of work and has nothing in the house, especially if he has two or three chil- 
dren, and the rent is coming due, it is pretty difficult and almost impossible 
for him to look pleasant. But the real test of a real man or woman is to have 
sufficient will power and nerve to smile and say a pleasant word and try 
to encourage others just now when everyone has his troubles. There is an 
old saying that “there is no use in whining,” but that is not always true, 
because in the case of people of highly strung characters and nervous tem- 
peraments, they claim it does them some good to explode. But it is my 
opinion that for the one case it helps to let the tongue loose, it injures 
ninety-nine. All leading doctors tell us there is nothing worse than allowing 
one’s temper to get away with him, from the standpoint of real health, 
especially has such action a serious effect on the heart and the nerves. Yes, 
and there is another side to the question. Even though we are suffering 
mentally and have our troubles, there is no use in trying to take it out on 
somebody else. And there is absolutely no use in laying down under the 
load. If men are real men, and women are what God has intended them to 
be, they will brace up, by encouraging the weak, the mentally deficient, 
those that are not able to bear the load. 
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Oh, of course, you are going to say it is easy for me to talk and preach 
and lecture; I don’t know what it is. In that you are mistaken. There is no 
phase of the situation that I have not personally experienced, and there is 
not one of our members, I don’t care who he is, that had to struggle any 
harder than I did on more than one occasion to find a job, in the years that 
are past. And if I could use a magic wand and by a touch of same put myself 
back where I was thirty years ago, with all its sufferings and struggling, 
with the same hope, age and health, you can bet your life I would wield the 
magic wand and go back to the ten or eleven dollars a week. And to our young 
members I want to say that you will make the same statement if you live 
thirty years from now, no matter what your position is in life. 

Contentment and peace, of course, cannot come when poverty surrounds 
us, but there is a certain amount of happiness to be derived from the fact 
that you have played the game squarely with everyone, and there is also 
an abounding wealth and peace of mind that cannot be obtained from any 
other source, which should comfort those of us that have our health. If you 
think your case is bad and that you have the right to grumble and find 
fault, visit any one of our hospitals and there behold those hundreds of 
unfortunate people who have committed no wrong, suffering and in pain. 
It is a holy and wholesome act to visit the hospitals once in a while, anyway, 
in order to bring us to a realization of what the world is composed of. 


It takes courage, strength and real manhood and womanhood to hold 
back your own disturbed thoughts, to bear your own troubles and not com- 
pel others to suffer with you in those dark days that will eventually pass 
over. I have repeatedly said, anyone can smile when the sun is shining and 
everything goes well, but the man who is made of pure metal is he who 
smiles when the days are cloudy and when conditions are bad and when he 
has within him the fear that tomorrow will bring no relief from the struggle 
in which he is engaged, trying to make both ends meet. Asa rule those that 
have the greatest troubles are the ones that do the least grumbling. One 
of the Apostles stated “there was never a load placed on the shoulders of 
man for which God did not give him strength sufficient to bear the load if 
‘he would but use the power within his control.” At any rate, let us try, 
those of us that can, to keep from grumbling and let us endeavor, by saying 
something helpful and encouraging, to make the load lighter and the days 
brighter for those who cannot stand the strain as we can. 


7 F 


Tx INTERNATIONAL LAW, when you take your obligation before the altar 
of our local, tells you that you are entitled to the protection of the local and 
the International wherever there is a local union of our organization. That 
is, should a man be compelled to change his occupation from one branch 
of our craft to another, if his dues are paid up in the local under whose 
jurisdiction he is working, his transfer card would be recognized by all other 
locals of our International. 


No organization can defy the laws of the International and say “We 
don’t recognize your transfer card because some of the members of our 
union are out of work.” I realize fully that there are more than the average 
number of men out of work in every local just now, but I also realize that 
even when times were good and there was plenty of work, there was always 
a sprinkling of men, paid up in their dues, who did not work steady but 
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always hung around the office and claimed preference when an employer 
was seeking men. 

If it was the intention of our conventions that the transfer card should 
not be recognized (but I feel it was never the desire of the convention) then 
the delegates attending the convention would have amended the Interna- 
tional constitution, but this section of the International constitution has 
been a part of our law since the inception or formation of our International 
organization. It is the real bond of brotherhood, protection and friendship. 

It would be a cruel thing should a member be forced to leave the dis- 
trict of Chicago, New York, Boston, or any other place, because of his health 
or the health of his family, to seek employment elsewhere, either in the 
sunny South, California, or the Northwest, and upon obtaining employment 
in some branch of our trade, the local in the district should refuse to accept 
his transfer card. That would be not only serious, but it would be cruel 
and entirely at variance with the principles upon which our organization is 
founded and which binds us together as national and international trade 
unionists. 

I make this statement not because of the out-of-work condition obtain- 
ing everywhere, but for the purpose of calling to the attention of our mem- 
bers throughout the country this very important law, which has never been 
altered. This law of the International is the binding link which has brought, 
shoulder to shoulder and hand to hand, our membership from Seattle to 
Portland, Maine. 


weet oe et 


Ove OF the conditions which we ought to protect ourselves against is this: 
When there is a serious dispute in the local about accepting a slight reduc- 
tion in wages, or any other dispute, which might involve the membership 
in a strike, members who are out of work, although they are in good stand- 
ing, with their dues paid up and entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
the union, should not be allowed, by their vote, to cause a stoppage of work 
for the men who are working. It is very often the case that men who are 
not working try to bring everyone else into their own condition, thinking 
that things will “break” somewhat favorably for them. In other words, they 
believe the old saying that the more misery obtains the quicker will relief 
come in their particular case. This, of course, is a mistake, because in many 
of our unions the membership that is working pay an assessment of $1.00 
or $2.00 a week to help the unemployed brothers. If a strike takes place, this 
revenue would be cut off immediately. 

There is another side to the situation, which is much more serious, 
with so many millions of men out of work. It is very easy, in most large 
cities, especially in the eastern district, to fill their places. Men, even though 
they may be called strikebreakers, are, under present conditions, forced to do 
things they would never think of doing a few years ago, because of the 
misery and poverty obtaining in their families now. 

I therefore advise our local unions, until this awful depression passes 
over, that if the question of voting on a strike comes up at the meeting, 
that the men who are not working be asked to refrain from voting as a 
matter of principle and justice to those who are working, also that a secret 
ballot on the question be taken. Let us not have any of this Yes or No voting 
on such a serious matter as a stoppage of work. 


TOF OF 
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A NOTHER MATTER to which I wish to call the attention of our members is: 
Just now there are persons trying to organize and break into the union who 
would never think of becoming organized or joining a union until such time 
as they were threatened, and did receive, more than one substantial reduc- 
tion in their salaries. I am speaking now of those who are outside of our 
organization and have been outside right along. My advice, therefore, is to 
be very careful before you attempt to organize men who have never before 
belonged to our organization and who refused to go into the union during 
the days when work was plentiful, lest you bring trouble and do injury to 
the faithful membership of our union who have always been loyal and who 
made the fight to preserve the local and the International. 

Don’t misinterpret this statement. If a stable or garage in which the 
truck drivers, the milk drivers or the bakery drivers are organized, except 
two or three men put up if those men and said men seek admission into the 
regular organization of that craft which is organized in the district, they 
should be admitted, but they should be given to understand that while the 
local union will do everything it consistently can to help them, should there 
be trouble, the local or the International will not guarantee the endorsement 
of a strike until things clear up, except there are extenuating circumstances 
surrounding that particular case. 

The thought I am actually trying to convey is, don’t borrow new trouble. 
You have trouble enough to take care of the legitimate membership of your 
organization, but neither do I mean that you should build a fence around 
your union and refuse to admit to membership a man working at our craft, 
or take in new gangs of unorganized, on the promise that you will prevent or 
— troubles. If they want to become union men, very good, but no 
strike. 


TTT 





Labor Must Save Democracy 


Every examination of facts and fig- 
ures brings forth one main point: 

Wealth is being concentrated in 
fewer hands. 

There is a growing number of bil- 
lionaires and millionaires and growth 
of the fortunes of those who are now 
billionaires and millionaires. 


There is a growth in the wealth con- ' 


trolled by a small group of giant cor- 
porations—some 200 of them. 

The rise in the status of the worker 
does not nearly keep pace with the 
growth of concentrated wealth. 

The average wage of workers is but 
a little over $1,300 per year. 

An astounding number of persons 
making income tax returns have no 
tax to pay. 

Buying power — which 
power — is 


is living 
not being distributed 





among those whose work creates com- 
modities. 

Progress toward decent wages and 
proper working hours is too slow for 
the progress being made in production. 

Change will not come by voluntary 
action of those who hold the bulk of 
wealth and power. 

Change will come by and through 
the ability of the workers to bring it 
about. Organization is the need of the 
hour. More and stronger unions! 
This, plus an understanding of the 
facts by every member. 

The salvation of democracy is a task 
for labor !—International Labor News 
Service. 





“So long as there is one man willing 
to work, but unable to find employ- 
ment, the hours of labor are too long.” 
—Abraham Lincoln. 
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MEETING of national and international presidents has been called by 

President Green of the American Federation of Labor in Washington 
on February 9th, for the purpose of considering the ~..cmployment situa- 
tion. In view of the fact that the Executive Council and the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor have gone on record as being opposed 
to unemployment insurance or the payment of any kind of money relief to 
the millions of starving workers, I don’t know what a conference in Wash- 
ington can do. This marching up the hill to see President Hoover and march- 
ing down again is only a waste of time. However, our International will be 
represented if we feel it is worth while to spend the money to go there. 
Hoping the conference will do something but knowing what we know, we 
“ha’ ma doots.” 
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HE DAYS are becoming longer and the sun is getting higher so we hope 

that out of the darkness and gloom will come better conditions and that 
our troubles will soon pass away. Our hope is that somewhere around June, 
when the sun is at its height, things will begin to get better. At any rate, 
it will give the workers more courage and more hope to have the days become 
brighter and longer. 
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VER SO OFTEN we have to explain to our people that the man or 
officer who can settle trouble before trouble begins is the useful officer 
to a local union. It is much easier to get a settlement before a strike takes 
place than it is to get one after it gets started. There are occasions when a 
strike cannot be avoided, but they are very few, if the proper kind of judg- 
ment and diplomacy is used. As a rule the officer or the union that strives 
honestly to bring about a settlement before a stoppage of work takes place 
are the ones who fight the hardest and stick the closest to bring about vic- 
tory when a strike is forced upon them. 


Try 


ATIONS, like men, deteriorate, wither and become useless in many in- 
stances. A bully lasts only just so long and when called to account 
melts like snow before the sun. This has been the case where great Euro- 
pean nations for centuries bullied the masses of the people, and men who 
follow their example will last only so long. It is better to win a man to your 
way of thinking, or to the side of justice, through reasonable persuasion and 
education than to try to force him to admit that he thinks as you think. 
Fortunately, there are not many who cannot be convinced in the ordinary 
intelligent way. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | | 




















